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<£>HE DEGOI^AJFOI^ AND FUI^NISHB^, 



ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 



THIS firm are now exhibiting a splendid line of the new sea- 
son's upholstery fabrics, in which, as usual, the very latest 
novelties in the textile world have been secured by them. 
A new fabric is a silk and wool tapestry, the ground of which is 
an arabesque of half a dozen different designs following each 
other in and around the pattern. The fabric is suitable either 
for furniture or walls. Another curious product in silk and wool • 
tapestry has a chenille stripe with a raised pattern in wool. The 
tapestry weavers of the United States are pressing closely upon 
the footsteps of their transatlantic brethren in the manufacture 
of the best grades of tapestry materials. Arnold, Constable & Co. 
are showing some splendid reproductions of French tapestry in 
silk, silk and wool, silk and cotton, and all-wool fabrics. There 
is evinced the same painstaking purpose and high artistic effect 
in the productions of the Pennsylvania looms as are manifested 
in the best French fabrics. Another of the present season's nov- 
elties is a cotton and jute tapestry with a Louis XVI. striped de- 
sign. At a little distance, it has quite tho appearance of a silk 
fabric, and is, of course, more suitable for walls and hangings 
than for upholstery purposes. It comes at sixty cents a yard. 
There is a splendid line of broche' tapestries in which magnifi- 
cent bouquets of flowers- are wrought by hand in relief upon the 
fabric. In lampas, the patterns are as fresh and brilliant as ever, 
the principal colors being camellia, toreador, absinthe and bou- 
ton d'of. A fine wool tapestry in saddened colors reproduces the 
Oriental quietude of a Persian carpet. We were surprised to 
hear that the fabric was of American manufacture, which is a 
creditable example of the progress that is being made in Ameri- 
can industrial art. Silk tapestries possessing a crepe ground are 
in extensive demand. Louis XVI. patterns are being most en- 
quired for, on account of the prevailing fashion for that style of 
art. There is also a rich display of silk velours with metal 
grounds, the colors being old green, vielle paille, terra cotta and 
Gobelin blue. Reproductions of old Flemish tapestries with me 
dallions for the seats and backs of chairs, in which are repre- 
sented festive and idyllic scenes, form an attractive element in 
the display. There are also, large panels with Watteau scenes 
for walls, the various flowers, grasses and general landscape 
effects being produced in vivid and beautiful tints. Quite a num- 
ber of the individual patterns in Louis XVI. -tapestry medallions 
for furniture were made expressly for the Paris Exhibition, and 
were secured by Mr. Whitney, when in Paris last year. These 
medallions are in silk and wool, and represent the last develop- 
ment in the most developed of all styles of art, which, under 
varfbus names, began in Greece and Rome in classic scrolls, and 
was afterwards greatly extended and developed in the style 
known as Italian Renaissance, reaching its culminating magnifi- 
cence in the styles known as Louis XIV., XV. and XVI. We 
can fancy the beauty of apartments whose walls and draperies 
are Louis XVI. brocades, and whose furniture is upholstered 
with tapestry medallions in the same style of art. There is also 
shown a very extensive line of silk damasks for walls and furni- 
ture, in 50 and 63-inch goods, the prices of which range from 
seven dollars a yard upwards. The silk and wool brocades are 
standard goods for wall decoration, the prevailing tints being 
old blue, old gold, salmon and terra cotta. There are also wool 
tapestry borders for friezes, and tops of doors, the motives being 
both arabesque and natural flowers, the material being exces- 
sively heavy. We might mention hundreds of variations of such 
fabrics as these, as the line of goods is replete with every con- 
ceivable novelty for interior decoration. We cannot refrain, 
however, from calling attention to a series of magnificent Aubus- 
son panels, worth many hundreds of dollars each. One of these 
depicts in vivid hues a market *cene, with fruits, birds and fish. 
The central figures are a knight talking to a young lady hold- 
ing a basket of fish, while in the background are houses of me- 
diaeval construction. Another scene represents the courtyard of 
an old French inn. Two soldiers in gay doublets and pantaloons, 
are playing dice, while a pretty girl is handing them refresh- 
ments. Prom the roof of the inn waves a French royalist flag. 
The scene is both soft and brilliant, and carries one back to the 
gay times of long ago. 



LITEBABY NOTES. 



The Magazine of Art for August has for its frontispiece a photogravure 
Madox Brown's celebrated picture, "The Last of England." The chief figure 
are those of an emigrant and his wife, seated on the deck of a ship, sheltering 
themselves from the spray behind an umbrella. They wear a sorrowful look on 
leaving England, the wife with one hand clasps that of her husband, and with 
her other she holds the hand of her baby. The unknown future that lies before 
them seems pictured in their faces, whjch bear an expression of apprehension 
and tearful sadness. There is also a fine engraving of another painting by the 
same painter, entitled ! 'The Execution of Mary Stuart." The ill-fated, though 
noble, Queen seems to be rebuking the outcries of her female attendants, while 
the executioner is cutting oft her hair, preparatory to the final scene. The pic- 
ture is wonderfully pathetic, for it seems so sad that the head so full of youth 



and beauty, should, in a few moments roll in blood and death. There is an in- 
teresting article on the "Development of Illustrated Journals in England," and 
another on the "Armor and Arms," at the Tudor Exhibition in London, which 
is finely illustrated. Published by the Cassell Publishing Co., 104 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 

The Ravages of the Buffalo-Bug.— It is found that few of the usual 
preventives are of any use against the attack of this beetle, and for this reason it 
is a difficult pest to eradicate. In some places it has proved so destructive that 
carpets have to be dispensed with, and in their place rugs are used, as being 
more conveniently examined. 

Tallow, or tallowed paper, placed around the edges of the carpet, which are 
often the parts first attacked, is said to be effectual. In many cases the carpets 
are cut, as if with scissors, following the lines of the seams in the floor, and as a 
remedy for this it has been recommended that the seams be filled during the 
winter with cotton saturated with benzine. Kerosene, naphtha, or gasoline are 
offensive to the beetle as well as benzine, but benzine is perhaps the simplest 
and safest preventive to use. It can be poured from a tin can having a very 
small spout, it being necessary to use but little. 

Before taking down a carpet it should be thoroughly examined, and if pos- 
sible, steamed. If in spite of precautions a carpet is found infested, a wet cloth 
can be spread down along the edges, and a hot iron passed over it, the steam 
thus generated not only killing the beetles and larvae, but destroying any eggs 
that may have been laid. Clothing is sometimes attacked as well as objects of 
natural history — such as stuffed birds and mammals. 

It was believed that the beetle must, feed on some plant, for in a number of 
cases it was captured out of doors, and it was finally discovered feeding on the 
pollen of the flowers of spiraaeas, the beetle living on the plant for a while and 
then returning to the house to lay its eggs. When this was proved it was sug- 
gested that spiraeas should be planted around houses infested by the beetle ; by 
doing this the plants could be often examined and the beetles destroyed. — From 
Insect Pests of the Souse by Miss M. W. Brooks, in the Popular Science Monthly for 
My. 

The New England Magazine for July opens with an article on Our National 
Songs, which it will be profitable for all good Americans to read while the 
Fourth of July spirit is in them. We suspect that most of our people who 
sing " Tankee Doodle, " " Hail Columbia," the " Star-Spangled Banner, " and 
" America " khow little enough of the history of these songs as here told so 
interestingly by Mrs. Ferris. The article is singularly rich in illustration, full 
of rare fac-similes as well as giving portraits of the authors of these famous 
hymns. What will attract most attention, perhaps, is a reproduction of Dr. 
Smith's original draught of " America. " We read that this draught was care- 
lessly flung into his desk and forgotten by the young author, who had no pre- 
sentiment of the fame which awaited his composition ; but it was not lost, and 
the public now has a sight of it with its various interlineations and changes and 
the verse through which the author drew his pen. 

The Art Interchange ol July 19 contained a charming picture in color entitled 
" The First Snow, ' which shows some bright little birds perched upon brilliant- 
ly tinted leaves which are being gentiy covered over by the first snow of the 
Winter. The picture is charming in color and handling. A second supplement 
gives a unique and lovely design for cup and saucor to be carried out in mineral 
colors. A third supplements shows a graceful decorative figure entitled 
" Dance, " which is likely to prove of great use to workers in decorative art. 
Other designs in black and white include a ribbon model for enbroidery, scroll 
design and a rose design for photograph case decoration, decorative initial "T," 
orchid design for plate, a clever suggestion for treatment of doorway, and an 
illustration of a novel fixture for window drapery. The next includes full 
directions for carrying out the designs, bright suggestions and instructions in 
all departments of art, and an article on photography. The Instruction De- 
partment and the Colored Studies of The Art Interchange can be commended to 
all those interested in artistic work of any description. This excellent Journal 
is published by William Whitlock, New York, and costs only 20 cents a number. 

"China Painting, " by M. Louise McLaughlin, is a practical manual for 
the use of amateurs in the decoration of hard porcelain. The various chapters- 
relate to the processes of preparing the design, the composition of palettes for 
various styles of painting and general directions for amateurs in their decora- 
tions. Their is also a description of tinted grounds, with full directions for 
burnishing and applying paste for raised gold, together with a general descrip- 
tion of the various pigments and mediums used by the china decorator. The 
art of painting in china is certainly a beautiful one. and is perhaps peculiarly 
fitted to be an agreeable pastime for persons of leasure, but, as the author says,. 
" there is a too general tendency to consider it simply in the light of an amuse- 
ment, and therefore unworthy of serious study. " It is certainly not an art for 
the practice of which no special training or knowledge is necessary. The china 
decorator must have a thorough knowledge of drawing, and his taste must be 
cultivated by a study of the best models. A great deal of the troublesome part 
of the work is nowadays removed by reason of the greatly increased facilities 
afforded by the manufacturers of colors. The pleasure of being able to record 
innumerable and exquisite combinations of form and color around us, with 
something of the creative skill needed to adapt them to our use, gives a feeling 
of ownership in the articles so decorated, that nothing else can give. 

"Suggestions to China Paintebs, " by the same author is a supplemen- 
tary treatise to the book on China Painting. It is less elementary in character, 
and contains the results of later experience. In this book the importance of 
drawing is again insisted upon, as the brain is useless if the hand is not trained 
to obey its dictates. The chapters refer to designs in colors, the use of metallic 
paints upon porcelain, with palettes for painting. The use of relief colors is 
specially explained, and the painting of the head upon a plaque is discribed with, 
great detail. Designing monograms and letters in general is the subject of 
special chapter. The lessons to be derived from the study of Japanese art, 
forms the subject of another chapter. With two such admirable handbooks, the 
amateur china decorator is in possession of every known fact in the art of china 
painting. The publishers are Robert Clark & Co., of Cincinnati. 
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